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Ordination of the Revd. Mr. David Ferguſſon Mi- 


niſter at Farnwell, July 25th 1751, is publiſhed at 
the deſire 'of the Miniſters who heard it. EE 


N. B The following Sermon, preached at the | 


O COne 


AcTs xviii. 24. - 
AxD ACERTAIN JEw, NAMED APPOLLOS, BORN 
AT ALEXANDRIA, AN ELOQUENT MAN, AND 
N MIGHTY IN THE e TAME TO enn: 
_ ERS 


" ROM the character that is given here of this pri- 
3 | mitive miniſter, I will take occaſion to enquire 
5 ; at this time; what are the principal ingredients of 
Y that ſacred eloquence which every miniſter ought to 
T1 ſtudy. Though the ſubject be ſomewhat uncom- 
mon for a ſermon, I hope it will not be altogether 
J unſeaſonable at preſent. And though I am ſenſible 
it is a difficult one, yet the Sonnen I have in yout 
the candour, my reverend fathers and brethren, embol- 
I dens me to attempt it. What I fear moſt in this 
f undertaking, i is leſt it ſhould be thought, that the no- 
tion J am to offer, of the-eloquence in queſtion, is 
3 too much raiſed, and that how eaſy ſoever it may be 
Ro conceive, it will be impoſſible to reduce it fully to 
practice. It muſt be owned, indeed, that an ac- 
: 1 ompliſhed oratour of any kind is exceeding rare. 
Puch a concurrence of noble talents is neceſſary for 
Jo fine a production as falls not often to the ſhare of 
Pumanity, and is the privilege only of a few favour- 
dl and ſelect ſpirits. Knowing this, we are apt to 
pe diſheartened; ; and, from a ſecret conſciouſneſs of 
0 ur own incapacity for excelling, to ſatisfy ourſelves 
3 Frith too defective a ſtandard, Or elſe not thinking 
ſerhaps of the matter, certainly not thinking juſtly, 
be are apt to be indifferent; and, from a real want 


Ef taſte, to ſatisfy ourſelves with the common ſtand- 
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ard which is ſometimes exceeding low, and always 


too defective. What is the effect of this? To en- illuf 
courage ſloth, to hinder every generous effort, and fom 


prevent our performing any thing great or excellent And 
of the kind. But 1 it will be acknowleged on reflex- ES 1. 
jon, that in any art whatever it is of uſe in general, quer 
to propoſe to ourſelves the moſt compleat model we of ge 
can either find or imagine; which, by continually 1. 
flaming in our eye, may fire us with an ambition off my [ 
reſembling it; and though we ſhould never arrive at LY bare 
8 perfect reſemblance, yet by ſtrenuous and repeated 3 have 
endeavours we ſhall at leaſt make very near approach- they 
es to it. When we come to ſpeak, however, of the ¶ ſucce 
particular talents requiſite for any profeſſion, it may that t 
be neceſlary for the moſt part to hold a middle way, |Wnult | 
between inſiſting on ſuch as are too high, and admit- |Wleſt c 
ting of ſuch as are too low. If upon the ſubject be- I on 
fore us, we ſhould be led to mention ſome qualifics-W "WFrrengt 
tions which may appear to be of the former kind, i Fuliarl. 
what hath been now ſuggeſted muſt be our een, 3 4 he mc 
But it is hoped, that moſt of thoſe we ſhall have oc- Woft re 
caſion to ſpeak of, will be found ſuch as may be de- F purſuit: 
manded very rezſonably, and by proper means very Rim is 
poſſibly attained, where a foundation is laid for den ; heir cc 
in the original frame. | | wok 

As to the enquiry now 7 propoſed, what | is ; mainly 1 rt, the 
neceſſary to conſtitute an eloquent miniſter or preacl- ls, to 
er, I would ſay for anſwer, that a man muſt be pol. ee of t 
ſeſſed of good talents, both natural and acquired; 72 to l 
that he muſt direct theſe to the great end of preach- ¶ Nſpoſitie 


ings and that he muſt be animated in this undertak- d alw 
; 3 


q 9 


er 
ing, by a ſublime ſpirit of religion. After I have 
> illuſtrated theſe three points, I will conclude with 
ing fome motives to the ſtudy of chriſtian oratory. — 
And may God aſſiſt and proſper the attemat. 

I. Tux firſt point is to ſhew, that to be an elo- 
3 quent miniſter or preacher, a man muſt be poſſeſſed 
of good talents, both natural and acquired. 
1. OF good natural talents. I need not tell you, 


bare been made on eloquence in general, by all who 
have treated of that art, and what an happy genius 
they all require in thoſe who would apply to it with 


YN that the art of inſtructing and perſuading mankind, 


ppleſt of which the human mind is capable, and muſt 
require, at the loweſt reckoning, a conſiderable. 


*Wtrength and variety of parts. Will not this hold pe- 


Fuliarly true, when the aim is to inſtruct men in 
he moſt ſpiritual and exalted truths, ſuch as are 
9 oft remote from their external ſenſes, and daily 

1 purſuits ?. Will it not hold peculiarly true, when the 


im is to perſuade them; to thoſe dutys, to which 


heir corrupted natures and evil habits are moſt re- 
Pugnant ? Or ſhall that be deemed a flight or eaſy 


3 ais, to bring mankind to the knowledge and prac- 
ee of true religion in ſpite of all the oppoſition ariſ- 


Piſpoſitions, frequently cheriſhed by a bad education, 
dertał- I 


my brethren in the miniſtry, what high encomiums 


ſſucceſs. Indeed the leaſt reflexion may convince us, 


nuſt neceſſarily be one of the nobleſt, if not the no- 


rt, the profeſſed deſign of which is no leſs than 


g to both, from erroneous opinions and depraved. 


always ſtrengthened by the united temptations 


0 
] 
þ 
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6 THE ELOQUENCE 
of the world, the devil and the fleſh ? Can it be 
thought, that ſuch a deſign is to be managed to pur- 
poſe, without much addreſs ? Or is this addreſs to 
be acquired without natural abilitys, or with poor 
ones? Ts that, which is the higheſt, at leaſt the 
worthieſt, exertion of human genius, to be attempt 
ed where there is no genius? Are there peculiar a- 2 
bilitys required for excelling in every other profeſſi- . 
on of importance? And does this divine profeſſion 
require none at all, or ſuch only, as are lame and 
contemptible? What then | Are the blind, the halt, ! 
and the maimed, in this ſenſe alone, to be offered to 4 f 
the Lord in ſacriſice? Is the temple of God to be- 
made a ſanctuary for weakneſs, ignorance, and inſig- 3 
nificance? Is not this a principal ſource of that con- 2 to tre: 
tempt of the clergy, ſo loudly and ſo long complain. 
ed of? And does it not bear a very unfavourable a{- | 
pect on the intereſts of religion and ſociety ? Were 1 
it not earneſtly to be wiſhed for the ſake of both, a 
well as for men's own credit, and that of the order, 1 
that ſuch as are born with mean capacitys, would“ 
be adviſed not to engage in a profeſſion for which | 8 
they are apparently ſo very unfit, which ſome of the 
molt able men have not thought of but with tremb- | 
ling, nor undertaken but by a kind of force; and 
with regard to the difficultys of which, even an a- 23 
poſtle, nay the greateſt of the apoſtles finds reaſon to 
cry out, < Whoi is ſufficient for theſe things. ? P2 Cor * 
li. 16. 3 
I will not enter fant into a full detail of the ori 3 
_ ginal endowments neceſſary to our pulpit-oratour, 1 
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Fi will juſt touch on ſome of them. Firſt of all there 
zs a ſound and clear underſtanding, This wants no 
5 proof. To go about to prove the neceſſity of ſuch 
nan underſtanding, would be to offer an affront to 
1 our's, Then there is a warm and lively imaginati- 
on, which will open to a man the largeſt and faireſt 
4 fields of thought, and qualify him to exhibit to others 
- in the moſt advantageous manner, the various objects 
both of the viſible and inviſible worlds, by perpetu- 
ally preſenting them to his own mind in the moſt 
1 ſtriking and beautiful points of light, and producing 

in him an uncommon ſenſibility of their molt deli- 
cate and exquiſite impreſſions. There is likewiſe a 
A retentive memory; which may ſerve as a ſtorchouſe 
to treaſure up the different ſets. of ideas, and pieces 
Jof knowlege, he any how acquires, relative to his 
profeſſion; and from whence he may bring them 
forth readily, both in compoſing and delivering his 
3 ſermons ;, © like to a man that is an houſholder, ( to 
Fuſe our maſter's own, compariſon) © who bringeth 
forth out of his treaſure, things new and old.” 
1 at. xili. 52. 5 Once more : there is what may be 
: alled a natural elocution, or original gift of utter- 
nce; which with the aſſiſtance of ſome practice, 
4 and the knowledge of the language, will enable him 
so expreſs himſelf freely and fluently, upon any ſub- 
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3 ect he underſtands. Z- 
Nov, though ſtudy, exerciſe, and the blefling of 
God, will, no doubt, greatly improve theſe talents, 
here they are; yet I ſee no reaſon to think they 
vill produce them where they are not, and but little 
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reaſon to think they will ſufficiently ſupply the want 

of them. I do not ſay, that a man in that cafe can- 
not be at all an uſeful, but this I preſume to fay, 
that he cannot be truly an eloquent preacher. What 


has been ſaid of poets, may be applyed in this ſenſe + 


to preachers : they muſt be born ſuch. 


2. I faid that good acquired talents were alſo re- I 

quiſite ; ſuch, for inſtance, as the knowlege of re. 
ligion at large, the knowlege of the ſcriptures in E 
particular, the knowlege of men, and a, competent © 
knowlege of books, of fuch at leaſt as are of the, 


greateſt uſe and value. 


1. WIT regard to the knowlege of religion at 
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large: the indiſpenſible neceſſity of this, is ſelf- evi- Z 


dent. To undertake to teach any ſcience whate- 


ver without underſtanding it thoroughly; it is hard 
to ſay whether it be moſt abſurd or impudent. The 


ſcience of religion, taken in it's wideſt view, is an 
extenſive thing. It comprehends under it the know- 7F 
=: lege of mora} dutys, of natural theology, and of re- 
vealed truths; as being all eſſential, conſtituent 
parts of the general body of divinity; ; all compoſing 
one grand, harmonious ſyſtem ; and all mutually 3 
borrowing and lending light, ſtrength, and reg 1 


to one ar As God hath originally joinedt theſe 


things together, his ſervants are certainly, never to. 5 


put them aſunder. Every one of them muſt ſuffer if 
ſuch an unnatural divorce, Therefore our preach-® 
er is not only to ſtudy the diſtinct nature and eſpe 
tive evidence of each, but to trace the connexions and 
coherence of all together; 3 dwelling often on theſe} 
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"DE THEPULPIT. 4 
views, till they become quite familiar to his mind, 


and he be in condition to diſcourſe of them with. 


that readineſs and command, which are the reſult | 
of being maſter of any ſubject. 

Bur it is neceſſary to add here, that our evange- 
ical oratour muſt be acquainted, in a very particular 
manner, with the conſtitution of the goſpel-cove- 
nant, or that great myſtery of godlineſs, into which 
thoſe ſtudents of the angelic order are ſaid to deſire 
to look, bending as it were from their thrones to 


pry into it. This, you my brethren, know well, is 


the principal theme, and ultimate ſcope of the goſ- 


pel; the whole ſtructure of which is properly the 


unfolding of this myſtery, or the execution of that 


ſtupendous plan of ſalvation, which was conceived 
in the breaſt of God from everlaſting, laid open in 


the fulneſs of time, executed in part by the fon of 


God formerly upon earth, and is carrying on by 
him now in heaven, as maſter- builder, appointed by 


the father of all, to conduct and finiſh the great de- : 


ſign. Now as the goſpel was intended thus to ex- 


hibit to us it's different proſpects or particular open- 
ings ; it muſt follow of neceſſity, that a preacher of 
the goſpel ſhould apply himſelf chiefly to ſurvey this 


plan, to mark it's ſeveral parts and proportions as 
far as they are to be ſeen at preſent, and to obſerve 
the skill with which the whole is contrived, and the 


end for which it is adapted; determining, with the 
apoſtle Paul, to know nothing,” that is nothing 


comparatively ſpeaking, * ſave Chriſt and him cru- 


$ cityed,” ig Cor. Ii. 2. 
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2. As it is the ſcriptures that teſtify concerning 
Chriſt, and contain the words of eternal life, ſo our 
preacher ought undoubtedly to have an accurate and 
comprehenſive knowlege of thoſe inſpired writings ; 


not that merely which is critical and curious, though | 


that too be uſeful in it's way; but principally ſuch 
a knowlege of them, as may render him + a ſcribe 


< well inſtructed in the myſterys of the kingdom, 
and qualify him to unfold and inculcate theſe, by the 
aſſiſtance of lights and arguments borrowed from the 


_ writings themſelves ; to ufe them, in fine, as the 

great weapon of his warfare, mighty through, 
_ © God to the pulling down of ſtrong holds, caſting 
down imaginations, and every high thing that 


< exalteth itſelf againſt the knowledge of God, and 
* bringing into captivity every thought to the obe 


dience of Chriſt.” 2 Cor. x. 4, 5. 


In citing ſcripture, he is not, I conceive, to load 


his ſermons with an indigeſted heap of quotations 


from thence ; ſome of them plainly unneceſſary, 0 
thers poſſibly miſapplied. But for the proof or illuſ- 
tration of any important point, he is to adduce one, 
or two, or ſometimes more well - choſen paſſages, ei- 
ther immediately relating to it, or eaſily applicable 
by way of analogy. Theſe it may ſometimes be ſuf- 
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ficient barely to mention. But when a particular 


ſtreſs is intended to be laid upon them, it may then 
be proper to read them along with the people, and 
by briefly deſcanting on them, to point out their em- 


phaſts and application. 


Ir were impoſſible to enumerate here all the dif- 


: I 
1 
oO 
by 2 
1 
2 2 


OF THE PULPIT. It 
ferent ways in which the ſacred writings may be ap- 
plycd by a preacher ; they contain ſuch a number 
and variety of ſurpriſing and intereſting facts, equal- 
ly inſtructive and entertaining; of real and ſuppoſed 
characters, both good and bad; of affecting repre- 


ſentations of the nature and life of man; of diſcove- 


rys relating to ſpiritual and eternal things, wonder- 
fully awakening and elevating to the human mind; 
of ſentences and ſayings, the moſt pungent to the 


heart and conſcience ; of promiſes unfpeakably ſooth- 


ing and tranſporting on one hand, and of threaten- 


ings no leſs awful and tremendous on the other; of 
_ parables or allegorys, generally founded on the moſt | 


common occurrences of life or objects of nature, 
ſtrongly marked, and wrought with a divine ſimpli- 


city, and therefore inexpreſfibly beautiful and touch- 
ing; of imagery more rich, more ſublime, more 
firong, more tender, than is to be found in any o- 


ther compoſition, how admired ſoever ; not to ſpeak 


of all the diverſity of rhetorical outer; occaſionally 


introduced with admirable propriety, grace, and e- 
nergy. Oh, my brethren, what a treaſure of hea- 
venly eloquence have we here | How happy ſhould 
we be, had we hearts to value and heads to prove 
uf 

THE wpoltls Paul ſtyles the word of God c the 


_ © ſword of the ſpirit” May not we ſtyle it the 
preacher's ſword too? quick and powerful, when 


* $kilfully handled; ſharper than any two-edged 
© ſword, piercing even to the dividing aſunder of 


© foul and ſpirit, and of the joints and marrow.⸗ 


— 
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Heb. iv. 12. Indeed, as that great doctor of the 
church obſerves to his favourite pupil, all ſcrip- 


ture is given by inſpiration of God, and is profit- 


able for 'doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for 
inſtruction in righteouſneſs ; that the man of God 
may be perfect, thoroughly furniſhed to every good 
word and work, 2 Tim. iii. 16, 17. It de- 
| ſerves our notice, that when it is ſaid in the text, A- 


pollos was an eloquent man, it is immediately added, 
and mighty in the ſcriptures :' and accordingly, we 
are told & the 29th verſe, that © he mightily convin- 


© ced the Jews, ſhewing by the ſcriptures that Jeſus 
« was the Chhriſt.“ EF }. 1 888 


3. I mentioned likewiſe the knowlege of men, as. 
a neceſſary qualification for the eloquence of the pul- 
pit. I am exceeding ſenſible, that a thoroughknow-. 


lege of men is to be acquired only by practiſing 


them much, converſing with them long, and ſeeing. 


them in a variety of ſcenes and circumſtances ; in 


ſhort by wide views, and great experience of the. 


world; advantages, which it muſt be owned, few, 
very few preachers enjoy. Therefore we muſt ſup= 


ply the want of them, the beſt way we can, by an 


accurate obſeryation of human nature and life, as 


far as they fall under our notice, by a careful peru- 


ſal of thoſe books which give the juſteſt notions of 
both, eſpecially the beſt wrote hiſtorys, and in fine, 
by marking attentively what paſles in our own breaſts. 
from time to tine. 1 | 


Now I ſay, 
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gualitys, ſo it is obvious that before we attempt to 


work upon men, of all ſubjects the moſt nice, we 


had need to know them; to know their opinions, 
paſſions, and corruptions; what are the views that 
touch them moſt ſenſibly, and the motives that have 


the greateſt influence on their minds; by what ave- 


nues, of eourſe, truth may find the readieſt acceſs to 
them, and by what handles they may be moſt eaſily 
taken, and moſt ſecurely held. To attempt to ope- 
rate upon mankind without a tolerable acquaintance 
with theſe things, would be almoſt every whit as 
croſs and preſumptuous, as for one to profeſs. phyſic 
who was ignorant of the animal ceconomy, of the 
various diforders incident to it, and the methods pro- 
per for their cure. 
A publick teacher ſhould know, not AY the na- 
ture of man in general, but likewiſe the particular 
characters, ſentiments, and humours of the people 
wich whom he is immediately concerned; fince it is 


manifeſt, that without this, he cannot reaſonably ex-, 


pect ſucceſs, any more than that phyſician, who 
ſhould undertake to cure a patient, without knowing 
either his particular conſtitution, or the ſeveral ſymp- 
toms of his preſent diftemper. - | 

4. THE laſt acquired talent I mentioned as neceſ- 


ſary to form an eloquent preacher, was a competent 


knowlege of books, of ſuch at leaſt as are of the, 
greateſt uſe and value. | 

AMONG theſe I reckon in the chief Tra 3 voaks 
as contain the moſt majeſtic and amiable repreſentati- 
ons of the charactei, adminiſtration, and works of God, 
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and the moſt juſt account of the frame, evidences, 
and deſign of the goſpel, particularly of the marve- 
lous ſcheme of redemption by the Lord Jeſus Chriſt; 


and alſo ſuch as treat, with the greateſt depth and 
unction, of the origin, ſpirit, and progreſs of true re- 


ligion, conſidered as a divine nature and life, com- 
municated to the ſoul by the influence of God, ex- 
erting itſelf in genuine and ſubſtantial effects, and 


carried on by various means through various ſtages, 


till it come * unto a perfect man, unto the meaſure 

_ © of the ſtature of the fulneſs of Chriſt, and arrive 
finally at a ſtate of pos and immortal ble ſled- 

neſs. 

NzxrT to ſuch writings are thoſe, which a 

ſublime ſtandard of avorale. and abound in the moſt 

virtuous and exalted ſentiments ; or beſt unfold the 
conltitution, connexions, and obligations of man; 


or give the moſt deep inſight into the human heart, 


or preſent the moſt comprehenſive and natural 
draughts of men and manners taken from real life, 
and the hiſtory of mankind. 

| Nox are thoſe authors, I think, to be forgotten who 
write well on the principal ſciences and arts ; as it 


is apparent, that ſome knowlege of theſe will not 
only open and invigorate the mind, but furniſh it 
Voith a great diverſity of lights and analogys for-illuſ- 


trating and embelliſhing different ſubjeas. 

l hope ſhall be forgiven, if I take the liberty on 
this occaſion, to recommend to a preacher's peruſal, 
works of imagination, in a particular manner ; thoſe 


being peculiarly adapted to feed and nouriſh that fa- 
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OF THE PULPIT, 16 
culty, which we obſerved before is 2 main ingre- 
dient in the compoſition of an oratour; to give him 
a noble race of thought, to enrich his ſoul with the 


Aneſt and grandeſt perceptions, and enable him to 


paint both natural and ſpiritual things in the moſt 


lively colours, to engage the attention, intereſt the 
hearts, and agitate the paffions of bis hearers at 


pleaſure. 
In general, he ought to be much converſant with 


books of the higheſt character for fine writing, in 


order to improve his taſte for compoſition, to give 
him 2 compaſs and purity of language not to be ac- 


_ quired otherwiſe, and to form him by degrees to that 


ſtyle which ſhall be found moſt fit for the pulpit. 
Were ] to venture at the general definition of ſuch a a 


ſtyle, I would call it in a few words ſimple, yet great; 
adorned, yet chaſte, animated and ftrong, at the "i : 
time eaſy, and ſomewhat diffuſe ; and in fine nume- 


rous and flowing, without running into the poetical, 
or ſwelling into the bombaſt. It is to be remember- 
cd however, that one's manner muſt be varied in 
particular inſtances, according to the ſubject handl- 
ed, or the aim propoſed. Sometimes for inſtance, 


one mult uſe the plain familiar ſtyle, ſometimes the 
| figured and pathetic, and at others riſe into the ſo- 
lemn and majeſtic; now ſpread out his diſcourſe, to 


explain or amplify a point; then contract it, to 
give it greater weight and force. It ſhould likewiſe 
be raiſed or ee! to that pitch or key, which is 


ſuited moſt to the greateſt part of the audience. 
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uſe of all the beſt models he can find; let him be- 4 
| ; . : , | » | 1 55 4 ſub 
ware of ſervilely copying any. If he would be truly = - 


full flight and range to his particular genius, ant 


ſcrutiny, that in moſt of the branches before men- 


which are of ſterling worth in their ſeveral kinds ; 
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I need ſcarce obſerve upon this article, that a = 
preacher ſhould know what hath been written by the - 
greateſt maſters on the ſubject of eloquence, whe- 0 
ther ſacred or civil, and withal ſhould mark how the 
feveral rules laid down by them, have been execut- 5 : * 
ed in the moſt celebrated ſamples of either kind: of- 2? # 
ten reading and pondering ſuch pieces; thoſe parti» 7 8 
cularly of the two great oratours of Greece and Rome, 93 8 
with a few of the homilys left us by the beſt of tbe . 
ancient fathers ; and alſo a few, (he will find per- „ 
haps but a few) of our modern ſermons, that are | - 2 
compoſed with ſpirit and taſte in that way. F 
x to 
Bor though he ought, no doubt, to make a proper : 


original and excellent in his profeſſion, let him give 


make what he chooſes to borrow from others in a 27 
manner his own, by caſting it into a different mould 


and transfuſing a kind of native fire through tlje [ 


whole. = 
Bo is not ſuch a he of ſtudy as hath been 
now pointed out, too long and too laborious ? TI be- 2» 
lieve not: it will be found, perhaps, upan—a ſtrict 


tioned, the works of unconteſted merit and value are 
in reality not many. And if inſtead of inj judiciouſly 

loſing ourſelves amidſt a promiſcuous multitude of 
books of all ſorts, we ſhewed a juſt diſtinction, and 
true diſcernment , in reading thoſe only, or chiefly, 
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-2 vaſt deal of time and labour would thus be ſaved, 
and incomparably greater advantage reaped. 
I ſhall only add, that the very largeſt and beſt 
reading will after all be little effectual to the purpo- 
ſes of preaching, unleſs 1t be accompanyed; for, at 

jeaſt a conſiderable time, with frequent and careful 

compoſition 3 which not only ſerves to convert what 


2 a man reads to ſolid ſubitance and vita] ſpirit, like 

: the power of digeſtion in the human body; but is 
# neceflary to give him an habit of ranging his thoughts 

. more readily and eg extending his views 

| to a wider compaſs, and of expreſſing himſelf with 

I 


greater variety, copiouſneſs, and maſtery, on every 
_ 7 
Fus much fot the talents, both natural and 


Sy acquired, which appear requiſite to our chriſtian ora» 
mo tour. Let us now ſee, how theſe are to be directed 
a = and applyed to the great end of preaching ; which 
ld was is . 
he 4 II. TRE next general point propoſed to be conſi- 
dered. It is abundantly evident that the proper ſtan- 
n ] dard, or meaſure o excellence, in any art, is to be 
Xt taken from the end which it hath in view. What- 


ever is calculated adequately to anſwer that, is ſaid | 
to be according to the ſtandard, or excellent in it's 


0 kind. Aft exact kn wlege of the end therefore, 
ſly and a ſteady. regard to it muſt regulate the attempts 

of 7 ot every performer, in his reſpective art. What then 
and ils che end of preaching, that beſt of arts, now under 
115 SE | conſideration 2 It is obvious, I think, that it can be 
8 3 3 


no other in general, than to make men wiſe and good; 
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18 IH ELOQUENCE 
by inſtructing them in the doctrines and precepts of 
the goſpel, and perſuading them to believe in one 


and ſubmit to the other. This, my reverend brethren, 


is the ſupreme, the ultimate mark we are to fix to 
ourſelves from firſt to laſt, and at which'we are in 


one ſhape or another to aim in all our performances. 
This is that pole- ſtar, by which we are invariably 


to ſteer our courſe. If the preacher that is poſſeſſed 
of the talents ſuppoſed, keeps this conſtantly in his 
eye; then indeed, with the aſſiſtance of truth for 


his chart, of ſincerity for his compaſs, and for his 
pilot, that good genius who never fails of conducting 


the pious and the good, he can ſcarce miſtake his 
way, or fall ſhort of ſucceſs at laſt. 
LET us ſurvey the general track, in which we may 


ſuppoſe he will proceed. Let us obſerve a few things 
for inſtance, in relation to the ſpirit and compoſition 


of his ſermons, and to his manner or e in 


the pulpit. 


1. Ix relation to the ſpirit and compoſition of his 
ſermons : it is ſcarce neceſſary to obſerve, that he 


will always chooſe for the ſubje& of them, ſomething 


of real importance to the religious and moral improve- 
ment of his hearers, ſomething that is pregnant with 
uſeful and noble truths, ſuch as it becomes a man to 
deliver, who profeſſes to ſpeak, in the name of the 


living God, to rational and immortal creatures. He 
will avoid entirely whatever is not © agreeable to the 
form of ſound words, nor good to the uſe of edify- 


© ing.” And he will avoid as much as poſhble, 


« doubtful diſputations, or controverſys concerning 


mat! 
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1 3 7 matters of mere ſpeculation, and the ſubtil diſtinc- 
e | © tions of partys; ſuch as he at a diſtance from the 
2 vitals of religion, and are apt to divert men's atten- 
3 tion from theſe, to breed a wrangling diſpoſition and 
| 4 diſtempered zeal, extremely pernicious to them ; and 
> as the apoſtle expreſles it, © to miniſter queſtions, | 
ly 46 © rather than edifying.” When it happens that any 
> circumſtance of neceſſity or point of prudence leads 
him to touch upon theſe ſubjects, he will always do 
it with moderation, and never fail of cautioning the 
people againſt laying a ftreſs upon things of that na- 
. ture, or ſhewing any want of affection for ſuch as 
nis 3 differ from them. As to thoſe minute criticiſms, tri- 
5 : 3 fling conceits, words without a meaning, diviſions 
ay | without a difference, quaint turns, forced alluſions; 
gs MF andotherfrivolous flouriſhes of a childiſhor low fancy, 
on | which have ſometimes filled and debaſed ſermons 3 
in all theſe he will heartily deſpiſe; as alike beneath the 
_ FREmajeſtyof the pulpit nd. the dignity of true eloquence. 
his WheN he is to preach to a popular audience, he 
he | A will carefully guard againſt learned inquirys, abſtrac- 
ing ted reaſonings, and great refinements of every kind; 
ve- well knowing, that nothing can be fit for the hearers, 
vith but what is level to the capacity of the hearers ; and 
that, as the goſpel was mainly intended to be preach- 
4 ed to the poor, it muſt be as abſurd as it would be 
unfair to entertain theſe, and ſuch as theſe, with 
1 chool- lectures, and philoſophical diſſertations. He 
4 . ſpoke like a man of ſenſe as well as conſci- 
Ence, who ſaid on another occaſion that in the 
church he had rather ſpeak five words ſo as to teach 


— 
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© others, than ten thouſand words in an unknown 
tongue.“ 1 Cor. xiv. 19. In effect, we ſpeak in an 


unknown tongue, when, though we uſe the common 


language, we ſpeak what is not underſtood. In ſhort, 


our ſpiritual oratour will lay it down 'as a facred 
maxim, not to bring into the pulpit any thing but 
what is ſuited to the end for which the pulpit was e- 


rected, viz. the inſtructing and eanying mankind, 
But this is not all. | | | 


As he will take care never to preach what does | 


not appear expedient or proper: ſo he will ſtudy al- 


ways to preach in the moſt uſeful manner what does; 
* commending himſelf to every man's conſcience in | * 
He will think it by no means 
ſufficient, merely to deliver nothing but ſound doc 
trine, or to deliver it with order, connexion, and pro- £ 3 ATED 
priety: fince he knows, that one may very poſſibiß 1 


ding. It may indeed ſeem ſtrange, yet to me it ſeems | If P FP 
| lu 


f | . | tent 
thod, proſecute it very exactly, expreſs himſelf all a- 
long with abundance of accuracy, and if you will, o = 
or th 
prob: 
a very pretty harangue a very genteel diſcourſe, as it wil 

will 


< the ſight of God.“ 


do all this, and miſtake the mark widely notwithſtan- 
true, that a preacher may propoſe a very regular me- 
elegance too, adorn the whole with many a fine flow- 
er, and artificial trapping of language, in ſhort deliver 


is commonly termed ; which yet may prove after all 


but a ſorry ſermon, and in reality good for little, but 2 

to amuſe ſuperficial judges and to convince thorough FR 
ones, that the man aſpires at the reputation without 
Certain it is, a diſcourſe 
may have all the prop ertys juſt n now mentioned, and 1 


the qualitys of an oratour. 
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-- OF. THE- PULPIT. 21 
yet be ſo cold and dry, or abſtruſe and ſcholaſtic, or 
ſome how ſo unintereſting and remote from lite, as 
never to come home to men's buſmeſs and boſoms, 
nor appear at all framed to inſtruct or move them. 
The preacher who truly deſerves that name, will not, 

cannot ſatisfy himſelt with any thing, but what ſeems 
directly calculated to convince and perſuade his hear- 
ers. If, unhappily at any time, his ſermons ſhould 
not have this tendency, hE would condemn them 


f 2 himſelf, let them have what other qualitys they 
; 4 would, or be ever ſo much applauded by half think- 
ing people. By the way, let it be remembered, that 
I ſpeak all along of that kind of conviction and per- 


ſuaſion only, which is within the reach of human art, 


not of thoſe ſacred impreſſions, which are the i incom- 
municable province of a divine teacher. 


ENTIRELY governed by this grand principle of 


2 uſefulneſs, our modern Apollos will labour, in all his 
2 preparations for the pulpit, to turn his thoughts into 
ſuch a ſhape, as ſhall bid faireſt for drawing the at- 
. tention, enlightening the minds, and affectin 
hearts of his audience. 
not only whether this obſervation, that ſentiment, 
eve. or the other argument be juſt, but whether it will 

„ probably be underſtood and felt by the people? He 
will often reflect, what topics and what expreſſions 


g the 
He will often ask himſelf, 


he would uſe, was he in a natural and unconſtrained 
manner to explain or prove any point to a man of or- 


dinary underſtanding. As moſt auditorys, perhaps, 


rſs e compoſed chiefly of perſons of ſuch an underſtan- 
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ung z ; therefore the ſame manner with ſome few al- 


univerſally. 
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terations, will be found I believe to anſwer pretty 
This is the general rule. The parti- 
cular application of it is infinitely various, according 


to the infinite variety of ſubjects and occaſions which 


occur. 
I' HIs rule being once aan. will effectually 


cut off a number of things which, how ambitiouſly | 
ſoever they have been ſometimes ſought after, are 


real blemiſhes, not beautys, in the compoſition of 
ſermons. I would be underſtood to mean the ſcho- 
laſtic nicety of method, the formal regularity of ar- 
gument, the conſtant glitter of ſhining phraſes, and 
the endleſs ſtring of rounded periods; which inſtead 
of anſwering the purpoſes of genuine eloquence, on- 
ly ſerve to ſtiffen a diſcourſe, carry too much the ap- 


pearance of deſign, betray too laborious an attention 
to trifles, and depart too far from the ſimplicity of 


nature. In place of theſe, a certain graceful eaſineſs, 


preacher's air, that this looſer manner is owing, not 
to any want of pains in his ſtudys or of reſpect to his 
audience, but ſolely to his being too deeply impreſ- 
ſed and awed with what he is about, to have any lei- 


ſure, or inclination for minding little things. It is 
allowed, I think, that the perfection of art in gene 


ral, lies in concealing art, and making the whole ap- 
pear the pure expreſſion, as well as effort of nature. 


A maxim never ſurely more true, than when apply- 
ed to ſubjects of the greateſt ſolemnity and impor- 3 


a certain happy negligence, if I may be allowed the E 
expreſſion, will be found to have a much better ef 
fect; provided it appear from the ſeriouſneſs of the | 2: 
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tance. May we not ſay therefore on the whole, that 
the perfection of the pulpit- art lies in the preacher's 
ſo involving himſelf in the grandeur of his ſubject, 
and hiding his addreſs under the veil of ſimplicity, 


as to turn off the attention of the audience, from the 


luſtre of his talents and the excellence of his per for- 
mance, to the truths. which he delivers; in fixing 
their eye upon theſe, with a kind of ſevere delight ; 
in filling their minds with conviction, and their hearts 


with reſolution ; and in ſending them away at laſt 


ſilent, grave, and thoughtful, inſtead of ſmiling to 
one another and applauding him. To do this ſuc- 

ceſsfully, is a preacher's higheſt glory; to aim at it 

faithfully, is the next — of prale. Bat to 1 re- 
turn. 


1 would obſerve, that a preacher As true wk will 


chooſe for ordinary, I do. not ſay always, to make 


his diſcourſes turn upon ſome one leading truth, or 
another; which ſhall run through each from begin- 
ning to end, and ſerve to collect the ſeveral parts to- 
gether, and to which they ſhall all point as to their 
common center, throwing one joint blaze of light 
upon it, and being chiefly or ſolely ſubſervient to 
that end, ſo that, if I may be permitted here to bor- 
row a compariſon from one of the fine arts, the moſt 
of his ſermons will reſemble in this reſpect a genuine 


1 | Piece of hiſtory- painting, where the ſubordinate fi- 


gures, though variouſly diverſifyed from one another, 
have yet ſome general predominant air or feature, 
which runs through them all, and leads the eye at 
firſt ſight to the principal figure, for the ſake of which 
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they were deſigned, and which they all conſpire to con 
let off in the moſt diſtinguiſhed and affecting man- oft 
ner. It is ſcarce to be told, how much a proper cor- i per] 
reſpondence among the ſeveral heads of a ſermon, moi 
and the joint ſubſerviency of them all to one ruling: 4, prac 
point, will contribute to the uſefulneſs, as well as 1 2 tur: 
beauty of ſuch a performance, by ſpreading light ang 5 wa! 
order through the whole, and bearing home the main ; 3 . 
argument 10 forcibly and fully on the hearers, as to | Se. 


leave their minds deeply en and entirely poſ- 2 ligb 
leſſed with it. FR oth 
Bur then a preacher of real judgment Vill tak = 
care full to blend variety with this uniformity. Ile 
will not dwell long on one ſingle ſtring: he will va- | I 
ry the notes and meaſures frequently; and, if I may ber! 
ſo expreſs myſelf, will, like ſome able maſter of the _? 
muſical art, touch off ſometimes the ſofteſt airs, and 
then on a ſudden ſtrike the inſtrument with a bolder 
hand. By theſe means he will keep the publick ear tilt 
awake, and hold the people's ee in e 
able agitation all along. bs 22 
Tha: ſpeak more plainly, he will addreſs Gans - 
to one leading power of the mind, ſometimes to ano- | 3 
ther. In one part of his diſcourſe he will apply hin- 
| ſelf principally to inform the underſtanding, in ano- 
ther to ſeize the imagination, in another to alarm 
the conſcience, in another to excite ſuch affections 
of the foul as are ſuitable to his preſent deſign. The 
firſt of theſe is commonly attempted.in the beginning 
and the laſt reſerved for the. concluſion. A preach- 
er is certainly never to move the paſſions, without 
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convincing the reaſon of mankind. But for the ſake 
of that variety, we were juſt now recommending ; 
perhaps the belt way for ordinary, 1s to make the 


more ſpeculative and cool, and the more warm and 


practical parts of a ſermon, ſucceed each other by 
turns ; though the preacher undoubtedly ſhould al- 
ways flame molt towards the end. Thus much is 


clear, that neither is to be excluded ; light without 


heat in this inſtance is unaffecting; heat without 
light, tranſient; and both ben ſeparate from each 
other, uſeleſs.* | 15 ö 


* As to the Sirticular detail or order of compoſi- 
tion for the pulpit, no one conſtant rule could pro- 
perly be given. That muſt be determined by the 
preachers own judgment, upon a'due conſideration 
of particular circumſtances. As theſe are very dif- 


7 ferent at different times, ſo various forms and me- 


thods muſt no doubt be practiſed. The following 
hints however, founded in reaſon, and juſtifyed by 


experience, may be of uſe in general. As many heads 


or diviſions, and no more ſhould be commonly laid 


3 out in each diſcourſe, as can be ſufficiently amplifyed 


within the bounds of it, ſo as to be rendered ſenſible 
to the hearers. They ſhould be quite diſtin from 
one another, at the ſame time that they all concen- 


ter in the main point. The moſt eminent and lumi- 


nous topics ſhould ſtil} be choſen, and thoſe of infe- 
riour moment and luftre paſſed over without ſcruple. 
For our bulineſs, I apprehend, is not to huddle a 
graut Ha ny things together at once, but to ſelet a 


JF fv. chat appear of the greateſt beauty and import- 


anc e, aid to place theſe in their moſt advantageous 


= 
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THE methods of adrefling to the ſeveral powers 
are innumerable. The following may be reckoned 


attitudes, In treating each particular, it ſhould be 


inſiſted on juſt long enough to affect the audience, 
without tiring them. To hit fo nice a medium will 
undoubtedly require great judgment. But yet it may 
be hit, if they be led on in a natural track ſtep by ſtep, 
from one reflexion and diſcovery to another ; it they 
be ſtill made to expect ſomething new, inſtructive, 
or intereſting, as they advance; if a glimpſe of it be 
now and then given them at a diſtance, and it ſeem 
gradually to unfold itſelf to their view; if agreeable 
rounds of thought, ſo to ſpeak, be frequently taken; 
if a ſucceſſion, in ſhort, of intellectual proſpects be o- 


pened from time to time; and if this variety of mat- 


ter be accompanyed, when neceſſary, with a. variety 
of voice and action. By theſe methods, joined with the 
others abovementioned, it is poſſible, I think, to ſuſ- 
tain the ſpirit of a diſcourſe, and to allure the curio- 
ſity, and fix the attention of an audience to the laſt, 
which is never indeed ſo well, if at all, done, as when 
their thoughts are kept in a kind of pleaſing hurry, 
continual exerciſe is given to their active powers, 
and that inextinguiſhable thirſt of novelty, ſo natur- 
al to the human mind is gratifyed with encreafing 
delight. It may be proper to obſerve, that for the 
fame reafon, the moſt plain and practical ſubj ects 
ſhould be ſeaſoned with a mixture of ſpeculation and 
entertainment, when they will eaſily admit of it; 

and that the moſt common and familiar truths ſhould 

be enlivened and ennobled by the turn which is giv- 
en them. I will add too, that thoſe parts of our 
ſermons. which are moſt pathetic and vehement, 
| Thould generally be but ſhort, as the ſtronger emo- 
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na few of the principal; a conciſe and animated narra- 
tion of facts; a ſeries of proofs, not too many, led 


on in an eaſy, popular manner; 


objections fairly 


1 ſtated, and fully aniwered ; caſes ſuppoſed, reaſon- 


ed on, and applyed; propoſitions traced with per- 
ſpicuity to their firſt principles, in the way of a na- 
tural induCtion or detail ; frequent appeals, lodged 
ſometimes to reaſon, ſometimes to conſcience ; re- 


peated and pointed interrogations ; ſhort dialogues, 


obſervations ſupported and exemplifyd from ſcrip- 
ture and from life ; characters in both, very often 


tions of men's minds are naturally ſo, and they have 
need of frequent unbendings to recover their elaſtic 
force, A remark which holds peculiarly true of the 
people of theſe nations, whoſe prevailing genius is 
of-a_ cool and fober Man. 10 
Alter all, it is poſſible that a great deal of what is 
here advanced concerning the eloquence of the pul- 
pit, may be deemed by many, needleſs refinement. 
And perhaps it would really be ſo in ſome reſpects, 
were we never to preach to any but ſenſible and ſe- 
rious hearers. But I am perſuaded it will be found 
upon trial, that no little art is neceſſary to rouſe the 
attention, inform the underſtandings and impreſs the 
hearts of the more groſs and thoughtleſs hearers; 
who in moſt places, I doubt, are not the leaſt part. 
To preach to the intelligent requires ſenſe : to preach 
to the ignorant requires ſenſe, and skill too. The firſt 
will attend to truth, whenever they hear her voice : 
the laſt will not attend to her, till ſhe once engage 
them by her beautiful dreſs, attractive air, and inſi- 
nuating manner, Ws . 
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drawn, at one time exhibited ſingle, at another con _ - 
traſted, or compared together, moſt frequently the 
laſt; pithy remarks, and touching ſentences, ſcat-- P 
red up and down; points of importance, amplity- 
ed, heightened and ſwelled out; different ſcenes and 
objects, in this and the other world, painted with 
ſtrength and juſtneſs; various beings or perſons, 
chicfly of the human kind, introduced in particular 
circumſtances, briefly but ſtrongly expreſſing their 
thoughts and feelic gs; exclamations quick and few, 
inſpired and juſtifyed by the occaſion; bold apoſtro s- _ 
phe's thrown out in an heat, but neither ſrequent nor 
long ; ſudden tranſitions; moving and home addreſ- = 75 
; ſes to different ſorts of men; abrupt ſallys of devout 
affection, of virtuous indignation, of melting com- 
paſſion, of pious zeal; and to mention no more, 
ſince it would be endleſs to mention all, metaphors Wc; 
and compariſons, apt and unforced, fetched fm c. 
thoſe «quarters chiefly, which lie moſt obvious to ny 
common obſervation. | 
It is not to de imagined that all theſe things are 
to be · introduced conſtantly into every ſermon, or at 
any time crouded together in an heap. It is evident th 
they muſt be variouſly, blended, proportioned and ap- 1 ga 
plyed, according to the nature of the ſubjects and, na 
character of the audience. To judge this truly, and far 
execute it naturally, is the whole art of preaching z _* 
impoſſible indeed to be attained, without the Pt che 
aſſiſtance, oreat 5 long practice, and 'L mil. of 
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add, the free and candid criticiſmgof ſome perſon or 
perſons of equal judgment, taſte and friendſhip. 


Lux me conclude this head with one obſervation 
more. It is this, that a preacher ſhould conſider his 


audience as compoſed of two very different and in- 


deed oppolite claſſes, thoſe of good and bad men, 
and remember, that under each of theſe there is in- 
cluded a great diverſity of diſpoſitions, characters, 
and caſes ; to which he is to adapt himſelf as much 
as poſſible, © reproving, rebukings e exhorting with 
all long ſuffering and doctrine; ſometimes, like 


another Boanerges, thundering to his hearers, and 


ſhaking them with the terrors of Sinai; at others, 


proving, like the more amiable Barnabas, a ſon of 
conſolation, and ſoothing them with all the melody 


of Zion. In a word, he ſhould ſtudy, like © that 
faithful and wiſe fteward, our maſter ſpeaks of, 
© to give every man his portion of meat in due ſea- 
© ſon.” Luke xii. 42. We proceed now, _ 

2. To conſider a little his manner or deportment 
in the pulpit. I imagine then, L ſee him ſtanding 1 in 
that ſacred place, with an erect, yet modeſt mien, 
the picture of a mind that is firm but free from arro- 
gance; with an animated yet compoſed counte- 
nance, the mirrour of a ſoul entirely awake, at the 
ſame time collected in itſelf. J imagine, I hear him 
ſpeak like a man full of his ſubj ect, poſſeſſed with 
the very ſpirit of it, and labouring under the weight 
of thoſe conceptions which it infolres, In ſuch parts 
of his diſcourſe as are naturally cool, his voice, 0 
pect, and demeanour are plain, equal, fixed : 
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30 THE ELOQUENCE. 

ſuch as require pathos, his voice is vehement, with- 
out ſtraining ; his eyes expreſs his very foul, with- 
out affectation; his action is nervous and ſignifi- 
cant, yet ſmooth and temperate, the unſtudyed re- 


ſult and immediate movement of his inward feelings, 
never exceeding the modeſty of nature, appearing de- 
_ ficient rather than overdone, and always chaſtiſed by 
a commanding ſenſe of decency. Sometimes he ſinks 


into a deep and flow ſolemnity, overwhelmed with 


the majeſty of ſome marvellous, grand, or awful 


conſideration ; ſometimes he burſts into a torrent of 
rapid eloquence, irreſiſtably borne away by a kind 
of divine enthuſiaſm ; ſometimes he ſtops ſhort in a 


ſudden pauſe of recollected ſilence, as unable to 


vent the workings of his boſom, or clothe the great- 
neſs of his perceptions in adequate language. Now he 
melts into a mild infinuating tenderneſs, but without 
whining ; ; and now he riſes to a ſuperiour force and 
emphaſis, but without preſumption or fierceneſs. As 


he cautiouſly avoids a dull unmeaning umformity of 


geſture, and the ſame conſtantly returning tone or 
cadence, things totally inconſiſtent with true eloeu- 
tion ; ſo in all the variations both of his voice and 


ation, he ſhuns with the ſtricteſt care every appear- 
ance of art, and ſeems manifeſtly to follow, through- 


out his whole performance, the preſent ſtream of 
ſentiment and een, flowing ſpontaneouſly from 
the occaſion. x 


*I was not judged proper, in a diſcourſe of this 
nature, to enter more minutely into the rules of elo- 


OF THE PULPIT. It 
Am1DST ſuch inſpiration on his part, for a ſort 
of inſpiration, we muſt, I think, call it) it is not like- 


cution. But I cannot forbear regreting here, that a 
matter of ſuch vaſt importance to the art under con- 
fideration, ſhould be ſo generally neglected or miſun- 
derſtood. There is a common apprehenſion prevails 
indeed, that a ſtrict regard to thoſe rules in preach- 
ing, would be eſteemed theatrical, And the dread, 
perhaps, of incurring this imputation 1s a reſtraint 
upon many. But is it not poſſible to attain a juſt and 
expreſſive manner, perfectly conſiſtent with the gra- 
vity of the pulpit, and perfectly diſtinct from the 


more paſſionate, ſtrong and diverſifyed action of the 
theatre? And is it not poſſible to hit off this man- 


ner ſo eaſily and naturally, as to leave no room for 


juſt cenſure? An affair this, it muſt be owned, of 
the utmoſt delicacy; in which we ſhall probably of- 
ten miſcarry, and meet with abundance of criticiſm 
at firſt, But ſtill I imagine, that through the regu- 
lations of taſte, the improvements of experience, the 
= corrections of friendſhip, the feelings of piety, and the 
2 gradual mellowings of time, ſuch an elocution may 


be acquired as is above delineated, and ſuch as, when 
acquired, will make it's way into the hearts of the 
hearers, through their ears and eyes, with a delight 


1 to both that is ſeldom felt; whilſt, contrary to what 


is commonly practiſed, it will appear to the former 


the very language of nature, and preſent to the lat- 


ter the lively image of the preachers ſoul. Were a taſte 


- for this kind of elocution once to take place, it is dif- 
2 ficult to ſay, how much the preaching- art would 
gain by it. Pronunciation would be ſtudyed, an 


ar would be formed, the voice would be modulat- 


ed: every feature of the face, every motion of the 


/ 
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ly the hearers will remain without any emotion on 
their's; he marks them however with his eye in the 
run of his diſcourſe, and obſerves if they ſeem to 
enter into it with pleaſure, if they liſten with an ap- 
pearance of attention and concern, expreſſed either 
by an eager and ſteady look, or by their countenan- 
ces turned and fixed downward ; in ſhort, if there 
reigns a profound ſtillneſs and kd ſuſpence through 
the aſſembly. If this be the caſe, he is encouraged 

to proceed in the ſame manner. But if on the con- 
| trary, he ſhould perceive in any ſtage of hisprogref: 
a general coldneſs and liſtleſsheſs among his hearer: 


hands, every poſture of the body 3 be brought 
under right management. A graceful, correct, and 
animated expreſſion i in all theſe, would be ambitioul: 
1y ſought after ; mutual criticiſms and friendly hints 


would be univerſally encouraged ; light and directi- 1 


TY, 


on would be borrowed from every quarter, and from 


every age. The beſt models of antiquity would in 


a particular manner be admired, ſurveyed, and imi- 
tated. The ſing ſong voice and the ſee· ſaw geſ- 
tures, if I may be allowed to uſe thoſe expreſſions, 
would of courſe be exploded ; and in time nothing 
would be admitted, at leaſt approved, among per- 
formers, but what was decent, manly, and truly ex- 
cellent in the kind. Even the people themſelves 
would contract inſenſibly a growing reliſh for ſuch 
a manner; and thoſe preachers would at laſt be in 
chief repute with all, who followed nature, overlook- 
ed themſelves, appeared totally abſorbed in their ſub- 
ject, and ſpoke with real propriety and pathos from 
the Immediate K of truth and virtue. 


OF THE PULPIT, 3; 
does he condemn them entirely ? No, he immedi- 
ately ſuſpects ſome failure on his ſide, ſomething a- 


miſs in his performance juſt at that time. What 


courſe does he take ? He alters inſtantly his voice 
and action. If this prove effectual, it is well. If not, 
he quits without heſitation the preſent ſcent, paſſes 
on to ſomething elſe more promiſing, and ceaſes not 
to try every method of addreſs, till he hath engaged 
and fixed his audience; turning the ſubject now on 
one ſide, then on another; placing it's ſeveral mem- 
bers in their moſt alluring lights; and, on topics of 
prime importance, throwing out all the riches of his 
art, and the moſt maſterly touches of nature; whilit 
by frequent breaks and reſts in his diſcourſe, he at- 
fords a temporary repoſe to himſelf and his hearers, 
that both may return to the charge with renewed ar- 
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Bur perhaps it will be ſaid; is not this a picture 
without an original, a mere fanciful repreſentation, 


that hath nothing correſponding to it in life or na- 
ture? Can any man then poſitively affirm that it is 
2 ſo? It may be we do not know ſuch a preacher. 
That indeed is our misfortune, but does not prove 
that there is none ſuch, Yet have not we known 


ſome who came pretty near to the character juſt now 


drawn? And how difficult ſever it may be to come 


fully up to it, who can ſay that it is impoſſible, or 
to what pitch a man of genius may arrive with pro- 
per aſſiſtances, and unwearyed application? eſpecial- 
ly if he be governed and animated in all his attempts 


- by a ſublime ſpirit of religion; which was, 


. THE ELOGUENCR 1 
III. Ta laſt general point propoſed, Now I ſay FS nm 
that ſuch a ſpirit will be of noble uſe to a preacher, | m 
with regard both to his private ſtudys, and to his 2 nit 
public performances, tm. 

1. Wirk regard to his private ſtudys; ; it will be 
of noble uſe to direct and inſpire him in the proſecu- 
tion of them. I do not pretend indeed, that he ei: 
ther will or ought to confine himſelf wholly to ſucß 
books and ſpeculations as have an immediate co 
nexion with his office; though it appears, I think, ; 
from what was before ſuggeſted, that there are fen, 8 
books or ſpeculations of real ſignificance, which may ed 
not contribute in one ſhape or another to qualify 2 WIl 
him for it; fo that at any rate, a circle extenſive e- | apę 
nough is {till left him. But thoſe parts of ſtudy, - Far 
which have the neareſt relation to his profeſſion, and 1 rep! 
may be of the greateſt ſubſerviency to it, will- un- 
doubtedly be always taſted by him with the higheſt 
reliſh, and purſued with the cloſeſt affiduity. But | 
in whatever courſe of reading, or of thinking, he is 
at any time engaged, he will be ſure to keep his fa- | E 
vourite deſign ſtill in view; and when any thing oc 
curs in either, that pleaſes or touches him more than | 
ordinary, he will be naturally led to ask himſelf, how 
ſuch a train of reflexion for inſtance, or ſuch a ſeries | 
of reaſoning, or ſuch a ſentiment, fact, or obſervati- © | 
on, may be introduced in his publick addrefles, with | 
the greateſt propriety and advantage? Nor will this 
man reckon any expence of time or any labour of 
thought too much, whether in his general ſtudys, o 
in his particular preparations for the Hulpit, which 
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OF THE PULPIT. 53 
may any way conduce to fit him for ſerving that 
maſter, and promoting thoſe in tereſts, that are infi- 
nitely dear to him, by preaching truths which are 
the delight and adnuration of his ſoul. 

2. THe ſame ſublime ſpirit of religion will have 
a glorious effect on all his public performances. Be- 
ing poſſeſſed with a diſintereſted, pure, and ardent 
love to his Saviour and his fellow creatures, © he will 
not, we may believe, © preach himſelf, but Chriſt 
« Jeſus the Lord, and himſelf the ſervant of the peo- 

ple for Chrilt's ſake, 2 Cor. iv. 5. Having imbib- 


* ed the meck and lowly ſpirit of his maſter, he 
will not be ambitious of ſaying fine things, to win 


2 applauſe, but of ſaying uſeful things, to win ſouls. 


Par from fixing his attention on his own intereſt and 
reputation, and thereby departing from the ſimplicity, 
and diminiſhing the efficacy, of the goſpel ; he will 
ſeek to throw himſelf and his art into the ſhade. Mo- 
deſty is graceful in every ſpeaker ; nay abſolutely ne- 
ceflary to compleat his character. It will even ſup- 
Z ply many defects; whereas the defect of it can hard- 
ly be ſupplyed by any other qualification; how great 
ſoever. But it is peculiarly graceful in the chriſtian 
oratour, and indeed ſo eſſential to his character, that 
without it, his eloquence will be eſteemed an oftenta- 
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lion of his parts, his warmth artifice, and his addreſs 
affectation. Where this amiable grace ſhines in an 
eminent degree, it ſteals into the hearts of the audi- 


niverſal regard, whilſt it pretends not to claim it, and 
perſuades more powerfully than athouſand arguments; 


ence with a filent, but irreſiſtible force, procures u- 


36 THE ELOQUENCE 
As it is the genuine offspring and inſeparable atten- 
dant of that poverty of ſpirit, and ſimplicity of heart, 


which are the corner ſtones, as well as touch ſtones J 


of chriſtian virtue, ſo I take it to be the only proper 
counter-poiſe to that vanity, and ſelf-ſufficiency, 
which are often imputed to the preaching order, and 
which, wherever the imputation appears to be juſt, 
are always obſtacles to their acceptance and ſucceſs, 
Bor whilſt the truly chriſtian preacher avoids this 


extreme, he will guard againſt the oppoſite one of 


falſe modeſty, as what would diſcompoſe that man- 


ly aſſurance which becomes an advocate for the bel? ; 5 
of cauſes, and damp that generous fire which ought | © 
to warm all his diſcourſes. * He will never,” in any, 

© inſtance, be aſhamed of the goſpel of Chriſt hav- 1 


ing found it, by his own experience, to be the | 
© power of God to ſalvation.” Rom. i. 16. He will 


inſiſt particularly on thoſe divine peculiaritys of it, 


| the cordial belief of which hath afforded himſelf un 
ſpeakable comfort and edification. Having ſeen the _ 


tranſcendent glorys of a redeemer, and felt his on- 
nipotent grace upon his own heart, he will be inex- - 
preſſibly ſolicitous to bring others into an acquain- | F. 
tance with him. And being deeply ſmitten with the | ® 
beauty of holineſs, and raviſhed with it's ſweetneſs, | ® 


he will be no leſs ſolicitous to acquaint them with A 
the great practical deſign of chriſtianity, and will, 


affirm conſtantly that they who have believed in * 


God ſhould be careful to maintain good works, : 


Tit. iti. 8. In ſhort his fupreme ſtudy will be to ex- 2 


plain and recommend the goſpel, conſidered as an | 
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humbling and a ſanctifying ſcheme, contrived to 
lead men from themſelves to God through a media- 
5 5 tour, for pardon and aſſiſtance, and in that way to 
form them to a divine nature and life. But it were 
impoſſible to deſcribe the zeal which he will teſtify 
on all occaſions for promoting thoſe ſacred intereſts 
oſs, | among mankind, His own ſoul being touched and 
chis |: inkindled, as by a live coal from the altar of God, 
90 N 1 will like the ſparks be ever flying upward; and 
nan. Whilſt it is mounting aloft to the regions of divine 
þ F truth and love, will ſtrive to carry other fouls up a- 
long with it. © Having been converted himſelf, he 
50 2 vill labour to convert and to ſtrengthen his brethren.” 
hav- Luke xxii. 32. Such a deep regard for their happi- 
« oh 3 neſs, and ſuch an undiſſembled concern for the mi- 
_ lery to which they are_expoſed, will naturally appear 
in his whole manner, as cannot miſs of winning, 
FEY E their hearts, and giving a charm and energy even to 
n the the plaineſt thipgs which he delivers. 
NED Lohſerve to you, my brethren, that the e- 
YH therial lame which burns in his boſom will not only 
inſinuate itſelf through all his ſentiments and feel- 
6 ſings, but breathe out powerfully in the moſt fervent 
nels, 1 Expreſſions. of both ? The unction he hath received 
ich 8 3 from the holy one will teach him all things.“ 1 
1 wil John ii. 20. The ſecret of the Lord will be with 
n * * him, and he will ſhew him his covenant.” Pf. xxv. 
orks, 14. As the face of Moſes ſhone, when he deſcended 
from the mount after converling with God, ſo the 
ellowſhip which this man enjoys with the father and 
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38 THE ELOQUENCE 
as it were, with a kind of celeſtial light; that wil} 
in ſome ſort be reflected from his fermons, and 
ſpread ſuch a luſtre over them as muſt needs be per- 
ceptible to his hearers, at leaſt to thoſe among them, 
of ſpiritual diſcernment. By being often converſant 
with the moſt venerable forms of the divinity, and 
_ laying himſelf open to the influence of fo auguſt a 
_ preſence, he cannot fail of conceiving great thoughts 
and of forming noble deſigns in his profeſſion, ſuch 
as will wonderfully enlarge and inſpire his ſoul, and 
ſerve at once to actuate and prompt him in every 


= performance. 
Our of the in of the 1b the dich 


ſpeaketh, Mat. xii, 34. It is an obſervation of our 
Saviour's, upon another occaſion ; but never more 
applicable than on this. What he ſubjoins to it con- 
cerning every good man, is particularly true of every. 
pious preacher. Such a preacher out of the good 
_ © treaſure of the heart bringeth forth good things, 
Mat. xii. 35. The riſe, the operations, the growth, 
and the joys of the divine life ; all theſe he will deſ- 
cribe truly and ſtrongly from the perſonal fund of his 
own experience. He will paint the ſeveral virtues with 
a maſterly hand, in their moſt juſt proportions, and a- 
miable colours: for he will paint them from their liv- 
ing and beautiful originals in his own breaſt. He will 
warmly recommend, becauſe he warmly loves them, 
He will exclaim againſt their contrarys, with an ho- 
neſt indignation and becoming boldneſs, becauſe he 
deteſts, and is conſcious that he deteſts them. A feel 
ing of the integrity of his heart, and a conviction of 
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the goodneſs of his cauſe, will fortify and bear him 


out on all occaſions ; ſo that like his maſter he will 
teach © as one having authority.” 
SUCH a preacher will not come into the pulpit as 


an actor comes upon the ſage, to perſonate a feign- 
ed character, and forget his real one; to utter ſenti - 


ments, or repreſent paſſions not his own. No, the 
man and the preacher are in his caſe one and the 
ſame. When he is in the pulpit, the man appears 
as well as the preacher. When he is out of it, the 
preacher appears as well as the man. In the pulpit 
he is the man wound up to an higher tone; the man 
ſeen in the more ſolemn light of a ſerious character. 


Out of it, he is the preacher unbent, the preacher ſeen 


in the ſofter light of ordinary humanity, Or it may 
be taken thus. In the pulpit, the ſerious character 
appears in him, all pure and refulgent. Out of it, 


mixed and ſhaded ; but ſtill it is the ſame ſerious 


character 3 the man of virtue, the man of piety, ſtill 


appears. But to return. 


EvER word that proceeds from ſuch a preacher, 


will be big with feeling and concern of mind. Eve- 


ry thought will iſſue from the center of his ſoul. He 
will ſpeak naturally, for he will ſpeak becauſe he be- 
lieves ; he will appear in earneſt, for he will be in ear- 


neſt, To ſay all that needs to be ſaid, in a very little 


compaſs : Whatever he advances will have a native 


air, a peculiar ſtamp of ſincerity, that inexpreſſible 


kind of genuine look, which belongs alone to unaffect- 
ed worth; which art may imitate, but cannot reach: 


and which is infinitely more perſuaſive than the 
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higheft art without it poſſibly can be. For in 


this cafe there is perceived a kind of ſympathy be- 


tween the heart of the ſpeaker and the hearts of the 
| hearers : the religious paſſion vibrates. and darts 


from one to the other; and a ſecret but powerful 


and inſtantaneous ſtroke is felt, which may be com- 
| pared in this view to the ſurprizing effect produced 
by communication in the Cafe of fome late noted 
experiments. x 5 
Pur all theſe things now together. Suppate't that 
to the natural force of genius, and to the intellectu- 
al improvements before mentioned, thoſe religious 
ones laſt ſpoken of are added; and then ſuppoſe that 


the ſpirits, the imagination, all the facultys of the 
_ preacher, are heated and exalted by the action of a 
diſcourſe, by the preſence of an auditory, by their 

attention eſpecially, and in fine by the ſolemnity of- 


the place : oh my brethren, what, what muſt be the 


combined influence of all this; whilſt the whole man 
ſwells and glows with one pathetic grand ſenſation, 


which breaking from him with its full force ſpreads 
and circulates among his hearers, penetrates their in- 


moſt ſouls, and ſhakes them to the very foundations] 
I will conelude this diſcourſe as L propoſed, with 


a few motives to preſs the ſtudy of chriſtian oratory 
on us who are miniſters and preachers of the goſpel. 
J fay then briefly, that this ſtudy is Our duty, and will 
be our advantage. 

I. Ir is our duty. But how can that be it may 
poſſibly be asked, ine we find no _— a eee, 


2 The experiments in desuieity. 
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than the apoſtle Paul declaring expreſsly to the Co- 


rinthians, that © he came not to them with excellen- 

< cy of ſpeech or of wiſdom, that his ſpeech and 
* preaching was not with the enticeing words of 
© man's wiſdom, not in the words which it teacheth, 


1 Cor. ii. 1, 4, 13. Is not the apoſtle Paul allowed 


in general to be a noble pattern for ſucceedingpreach- 


ers? But how ſhall we reconcile many of the form- 


er notions to his practice in this particular ? The 
objection is plauſible : let us confider it. 

Ws are to remember that Corinth was a famous 
city in Greece. At the time when our apoſtle wrote, 
it ſeems that country was over-run with a ſet of men 
called Sophiſts ; a petulant diſputing tribe, who prid- 
ed themſelves in being able, by dint of argument 
and rhetoric, to overthrow the plaineſt truths, or to 
ſupport the moſt apparent errours, who corrupted _ 


: = the youth and miſled the people; entangling them 


in a maze of falacious fubtility, and dazzling them 
with a ſpecious, but adulterate eloquence ; introduc- 
ing by theſe means a general ſcepticiſm in opinion, 
and of courſe, a prevailing profligacy of manners: on 
which accounts they are expoſed with juſt ſeverity by 
ſome of the wiſeſt teachers and beſt authors of anci- 
ent times, as is ſufficiently known to thoſe who are 
converſant with their immortal writings. Now it ap- 
pears highly probable, that our apoſtle, in the ex- 
prethons referred to, had theſe and ſuch like corrup- 
tors chiefly in his eye, as it was exceeding neceſſary 
to guard thoſe chriſtians to whom he wrote, againſt 


their inſinuatin 2 and poiſonous infection, than which. 
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nothing could be more repugnant to that wiſdom 
which was from above; ſince that did eminently re- 
quire a modeſt, child- like, and docile diſpoſition : 


nor would ſo ſelf denying and ſpiritual a diſcipline as 4 


that of the croſs, ever be reliſhed by thoſe of a con- 
trary temper. Therefore in the preceeding chapter, 
we find the ſame apoſtle crying out, with an air of 


noble contempt, * where is the wiſe ? ' where is the | 
« ſcribe ? where is the diſputer of this world ? has 


not God made fooliſh the wiſdom of this world? 
1 Cor. i. 20. wtth much more to the ſame purpoſe. 

Bur whatever there may be in this, it is abundant» 
ly evident from other conſiderations, that the apoſtle 
did not mean to diſclaim, or to condemn ſound elo- 
quence rightly applyed. He who was called by way 
of eminence the preacher, ſays of himſelf, that he 
_ © ſought to find out acceptable words; and adds that 
the words of the wiſe are as goads, and as nails 
< faſtened by the maſters of aſſemblys.* Eccl. xii. 
10, 11. Our apoſtle admoniſhes Timothy not to 
© neglect the gift of God which was in him, but to 


« ſtir it up, and to approve himſelf a workman that 


© needed not to be aſhamed, rightly dividing the 
word of truth.“ 2 Tim. i. 6. — ii. 15. Indeed St, 
Paul was a man of too much candour, learning, and 
judgment, to depreciate any uſeful talent whatever, 
much leſs a talent which hath always been eſteem- 
ed by wiſe men, and employed by able miniſters as 


a powerful inſtrument for promoting the cauſe of re- 


ligion. It is recorded, we ſee, to the honour of A- 
pollos, that he was an eloquent man. The erange- 


by h 
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lical prophet, ſpeaking probably in the perſon of the 
Meſſias, ſays, that © the Lord God had given him 
© the tongue of the learned, that he ſhould know 
© how to ſpeak a word in ſeaſon to him that is wea- 
« ry.” If, I. 4. And our Saviour, we find, promiſes 
© to give his apoſtles a mouth and wiſdom which all 
their adverſarys ſhould not be able to en nor 
> + reſiſt, Luke xxi. 15. 
5 5 Bur what is fairly deciſive on the point in 3 
on is, that this great apoſtle was in fact an oratour 
bol the very firſt rate himſelf, and made as much, per- 
haps more uſe of human eloquence than any other 
preacher that we know of. From what is left us of 
that wonderful man, it were, I think, eaſy to ſhew 
bh 2 | that there is ſcarce a ſingle figure belonging to the 
FX moſt perfect oratory, which hath not been adopted 
at FR | : 
by him with the greateſt force and beauty; and par- 
ticularly that there is an impetuoſity, a vehemence, 
| flame, in his manner which is quite peculiar to | 
| himſelf, and undenyably ſhews him to have been a 
man of very ſuperiour genius and parts. 
5 ; 1 Lr us then, my reverend brethren, according to 
_ the meaſure of grace and of gifts beſtowed upon : 
” 3 each of us, be ambitious of imitating Solomon, and 
Paul, and Apollos, and all the great men of the 
preaching order, in all generations. Does not our 
religion, does not our maſter merit this from us? Are 
vue not unjuſt and unfaithful to both, if we neglect 
it? Where is our zeal for the Lord of hoſts ? Where 
L is our veneration for the Saviour of the world ? 
Where is our eſteem for his glorious goſpel? Where 
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is our charity to immortal ſouls ? Where, I ſay, are 
our regards for all theſe, if we do not what in us lies 
to advance their intereſts 

WRBAr incredible pains did the moſt celebrated o- 
ratours of antiquity take to excel in their proteſſion ? 
What labour of reading, thinking, writing, ſpeak 
ing, did they chearfully undergo. for that purpoſe | 
How many ſchools, how many maſters, how. many 
different and diſtant places, did they go to, in order 
to learn their art more perfectly! What ſevere tem- 
perance did they practiſe in the proſecution of their 
ſtudys | What difcouraging obſtacles, ſeemingly in- 
deed inſuperable, did they bravely combat and con- 


quer! Then how did they ranſack all the riches of 
art and nature, all the mines of fancy, and all. the. 


ſtores of learning; exert. every power of language, 
every charm of muſic, every energy and grace of 
2Ction ; leave: nothing in ſhort unattempted, that. 


ſeemed within the reach of humanity, by which they 


might convince, captivate, perſuade and tranſport 


their hearers | Bleſſed Jeſus, when thall the preach- 


ers of thy divine religion, learn to emulate theſe ho- 


neſt profeſſours of human eloquence ? What fſhal} 
we ſay ? Is the promoting the moſt extenſive and 
durable intereſts of ſociety, the ſaving ſouls: from 
vice and miſery, the leading them to perfection and 
happineſs, the ſpreading the kingdom of truth and 


righteouſneſs, with the honours of that adorable per- 

ſon who is at the head of it; are theſe, my brethren, 
deſigns of leſs importance, or of leſs power to infpire, 
than the deciding queſtions . peace and 
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war, concerning political orders in a ſtate or city; 
concerning the lives of particular perſons, or the 


rights of private property, or en leſs material, ; 


perhaps, than any of thoſe, 


Bor can any height of eloquence be alone ſuf- 
ficient to ſecure ſucceſs in concerns of a ſacred na- 
ture, as it hath done and may do in ſuch as are mere- 
ly civil We do not pretend it. We are perſuad- 
ed, that how fairly ſoever we fubordinate teachers 
may aim at ſucceſs, there is only one fupreme and 
efficacious teacher, who can command it. Even a 


Paul may plant, and an Apollos water ;* but {till it 


is God who, in the ſpiritual as well as natural hus- 
bandry, muſt © give the encreaſe.“ He, indeed, can 
reform mankind by the meaneſt inftruments, as ef- 
fectually as by the moſt noble. © Out of the mouth 
of babes and ſucklings, haſt thou, oh Lord ordain- 
* ed ſtrength.” Pſ. viii. 2. And the fooliſh things 


© of the world, haſt thou choſen, to confound the 


< wiſe ; that no fleſh might glory in thy preſence, 
© and the excellency of the power might be of thy- 
© ſelf alone,” x Cor. i. 27, 29.—2 Cor. iv. 7. This 
my brethren, is the doing of the Lord, and ought 
* to be marvellous in our eyes? But what follows 
from thence ? Becauſe the moſt enticing words of 
man's wiſdom will not prevail, unleſs they are ſe- 
conded by the demonſtration of the ſpirit, and the 
power of God ; does it follow, that the demonſtra- 
tion of reaſon and the power of human art and lan- 


2 guage are therefore to be laid aſide ? How far theſe 


may go in their effects upon the hearers, and what 
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thoſe boundarys are, beyond which they cannot go; 
1 apprehend, it is impoſſible for us to determine. But 
one thing is clear, and there we may reſt. We have 
a certain part aſſigned us by the great manager of 


the univerſal drama. We are concerned with that, 
and no more. Let us take care to ſtudy our part 
thoroughly, and to act it gracefully : the reſt we may 
ſafely leave to heaven. If heaven ſee fit to grant ſuc- 
ceſs, it is well. If not, we however ſhall be no loſ- 


ers. Our well-meant endeavours will be ſure to 
turn to our own advantage: which was, 


2. THE other motive I propoſed to urge; and 
with it I ſhall wind up the whole. What advantage 


then ſhall we reap from this courſe ? Much every 
Way. 


THe plan of ſtudy in which it will engage us, 


will fill up the vacant hours of life worthily, furniſh 
a perpetual variety of the moſt rational, manly, and 
elegant entertainment, and exclude a thouſand little | 
cares, and low gratifications, which contract our | 


minds, and degrade our characters. Would it be re- | 


fining too much to add, that reading eee 


purſued with true taſte, will beget by degrees a cer- 
tain dignity of thought that will probably be accom- 


panyed with a correſpondent dignity of behaviour 2 
This is certain, that it will greatly improve out 3 
parts and performances, and withal oblige us to live 4 2 
more abſtracted from company and the world; both | A | 


which are circumſtances, that muſt needs render us | 
more reſpected and eaſy, as well as uſeful. 
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OF THE PULPTT. . 
THEN again, that devotion and thoſe virtues which 


t pee have ſhewn to be neceſlarily connected with chri- 
„ ſtian eloquence ; how honourable and happy will 
of 5 they make us ! How honourable ! What counte- 
t, nance and friendſhip will they procure us from our 
rt maſter ! What affection from the beſt men! And 


ay | 4 what reverence even from the worſt ! How much 
weight and authority will they add to all our inſtruc- 
of ö 2 tions; whilſt the hearers have it to ſay, the mini- 
to ſter, the preacher is a worthy man! What a gene- 

tous freedom, and undaunted confidence will they 


ad give ourſelves, whilſt our own hearts condemn us 
age not, but ſecretly whiſper to us, that we believe the 
erv | = doctrines and practiſe the precepts, which we preach ! 


How happy too will they make us ! What inward 
_ 'Y eſtabliſhment, tranquillity, and triumph, will they 
naturally produce! What unutterable joys in the 
and | immediate exerciſe, and after review! How gay 
little and goodly will every thing appear, when beheld 
our through ſuch a medium! How fair the univerſe, it's 
e re-. frame, it's government, it's author]! How fair the 
ation very afflictions which he ſends ! Even death itſelf, 
cer: how fair! And oh the bright, tranſporting 8 88 
Og : 3 Which will open beyond it —— 
dur: WHarT ſhall I ſay more ? If we ſucceed in our at- 
- out | 1 empts for the reformation of mankind, it will 
live 3 3 be a mighty acceſſion to our felicity, If we 
; both 2 lo not, we ſhall ſtill however have the ſatisfaction, 
der us 8 Ine ſublime ſatisfaction, to know, that we have done 
3 what became us. He too whom we ſerve, is not 
4 | unrighteous to forget our work and labour of 
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love; and though Iſrael ſhould not be gathered, 

C yet we ſhall be glorious in the eyes of the Lord, 
e and our God ſhall be our ſtrength. Amen. 
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THE CHARGE. 


E A R and reverend fir, the ſcene which now 
opens upon you is important and difficult. It 
is fir you ſhould enter on it with a ſolemn pauſe. 
You are now to engage more immediately in a de- 
ſign which hath employed all the zeal of prophets, 
50 apoſtles, and evangeliſts, and all the preachers 
of righteouſneſs in every country, and in every age; 
I in a deſign, | in which all the good ſpirits of the upper 
| world do, no doubt, warmly intereſt themſelves ; in 
| a deſign, for promoting which, the Son of God hath 
per formed and ſuffered, and is {till performing the 
7 greateſt things; and finally, i in a deſign, which we 
have reaſon to believe, is the higheſt ſcheme of the 
great and good parent of all, and the grand aim 
of all the various, extenſive, and mighty operations 
of his ſpirit and providence, through all the periods 
of time, and generations of men, from the birth of 
the world to it's general conſummation. Yes, fir, you 
are now called to be a fellow-worker with God 
himſelf, as well as with all the members of the king- 
dom of light, and with the glorious head of it, in 
8 preading the triumphs of that kingdom here be- 
Yow. In ſpreading them how? By diffuſing 
the light of divine truth, and the warmth of divine 
4 ove all round you, particularly through that congre- 
I pation which is now committed to your care. There- 
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fore every time you view this congregation, every 

| FTC 3 b 

time you think of it, this affecting, this exalting re- wy 

flexion will naturally preſent itſelf : here is a ſet Þ if i 

of creatures endowed with reaſon, intended for im-] Pes 

mortality, and baptized into the chriſtian name, who Þ * ® * 
== Cnc 


are intruſted to my inſpection by the great ſhepherd | 2? 
and biſhop ot ſouls. I am to feed this fleck of God 60.4 
with knowlege ; I am to watch it with care; I am 7 


to lead it to green paſtures by the {till waters, to the * 1 
dutys and the joys of a religious life; I am to go be- 3 
fore it myſelf as an example to the flock, a pattern juſt 
of good works, in converſation, in charity, in ſpirit, yes 
in faith, in purity ; I am to do every thing in ſhort? ag 
that in me lies, to conduct this people in the path: 
of rizhteouſneſs, to the beatific preſence, and thus | 3 ſure 
on my part to extend the ſpiritual empire of God by Z that 
adding to the number of it's loyal ſubjects, and to 2 and 
that ſum of final happineſs, which was the ultimate | 1 
end of it's erection. Oh glorious undertaking, in com- 1 
pariſon of which the boaſted enterpriſes of the heroes - 
of this world, are to be eſteemed at beſt but as the Þ I the! 
play of children? Does not your breaſt, ſir, take fire Þ 1 3 
already at the thought ? Does not your heart lea | f F | 
with joy, whilſt you entertain it? Will you think] 4 _ 
much to ſpend, or to be ſpent, 1 in the e of Pas 
ſuch a deſin? 1 a ed 
as in 
| NumeRous and arduous indeed are the dutys, in 
which the proſecution of it will neceſſarily engage F 3 4 2 | 
you. The ſubſtance of theſe dutys is known ſuffici- Pa hs 0 
ently, the ſpirit of them is not. The elevated geni--- 5 


us of piety, mentioned i in the former diſcourſe, wil : 


ern 
Irit, 


hor: | f ö | 
W It requires a certain coolneſs of blood, and compo- 
all Fa | 
that wiſdom which is from above. 
d by FR EE 
1 - | © and guardian of life. It was recommended and ex- 
nate Eo | 
on. | of whoſe ſchool, and a rule of whoſe conduct, We 
roes | i 
the harmleſsneſs of the dove; a maxim and rule of 


the 


e fire ö 4 f . 
leay both a ſagacity and a benignity in the perſon who- 
hink Fly _. . never be ei 
5. of T mired ; moiſt worthy indeed of him who ſpake and 
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be the beſt prompter and inſtructer here; eſpecially 
if it be joined with that ſpiritual prudence which is 
peculiarly neceſlary in the ſacred office, This, fir, 
is a virtue which heaven mutt beſtow, and experi- 
ence improve. My experience hath been too little, 
to enable or to entitle me to ſay a great deal upon 
that ſubject. I beg leave however to hint a few things 
in relation to it. | 
Tus ſpiritual prudence is endomly founded on a 
juſt perception of the propriety and decorum G acti = 
ons and of things, on a wiſe refiexion upon the con- 
duct of others, and a ſtrict attention to one's own. 


{ure of thought. It is the ſiſter and companion of 
It is the. guide 


emplityed at. once by our divine maſter; a maxim 
all know, it was, to join the wiſdom of the ſerpent to 
marvellous depth, utility, and beauty ; diſcovering 
taught and practiſed it, that can never be enough ad- 


acted as never man ſpake or acted. As well in this, 


FE ? f as in every other inſtance, it will be your intereſt and 
ah vour glory to learn of Chriſt. Vour imbibing thorough- 
I Bod is part of his divine philoſophy, will contribate 
geni- 2 | as much perhaps as any thing, to make you wiſe to 


i 


win ſouls. It will render you ingenious in diſcover- 
ing and dextrous in Employing, the moſt likely means 
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for that purpoſe. It will teach you to © take heed 
© to yourſelf and to your doctrine,” directing you 
both as to your deportment, and as to your miniftra- 
tions. | | 

As to your deportment, it will direct you how to 
maintain the decency and grace of character; and 
© to walk circumſpectly, not as a fool, but as wiſe. 
Without ſpeaking of thoſe groſſer miſcarriages, which 
I will not once ſuppoſe you capable of committing ; 
it will guard you even againſt many lighter miſtakes, 
which, though they may appear trifling perhaps in 
themſelves, are far, very far from Bong. ſo | in their 
_ conſequences. 
IT will make you cautious of mingling much with 
the world, or becoming common in the public eye; 
a circumſtance, which, without extraordinary vir- 
tues and extraordinary opportunitys of ſhewing them, 
ſeldom fails of breeding contempt, at leaſt indiffe- 
rence. When you ſtep from your retirement, you 

will take care to preſerve, as much as poſſible, that 
recollection and ſeriouſneſs, which you have acquir- 
ed there, and to carry theſe into life with you; that 
you may not be thrown out of yourſelf, or off your 
guard by the encounters of company and the, inci- 

dents of converſation. 
I company, your behaviour will be ſedate, but 
not ſullen; chearful, but not indiſcreetly gay; © your 
© converſation will be ſeaſoned with ſalt, ' as the ſcrip- 
ture expreſſes it, ſo as to miniſter grace to the 
© hearers, and ſerve for the uſe of edifying. Not 
that you will © caſt pearls before ſwine,” to uſe the 
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firong language of our Saviour, or have no regard 
to times, places, and perſons. But certainly, as of- 
ten as you can do it with propriety, you will chooſe 
to introduce ſuch diſcourſe, or to infinuate ſuch re- 
flexions, as may ſerve to make thoſe about you, wiſer 
and better, at leaſt, to convince them, that you with 


; have obſerved frequently, that the ett ef this 
in thoſe of our profeſſion, hath been condemned by 


1 perſons the fartheſt in the world from a grave turn; 


who though perhaps they regard not the decorum of 


| 1 their own characters, are nevertheleſs extremely ſen- 
= fible and extremely diſpleaſed, if at any time we re- 


card not the decorum of our's. Poſſibly indeed, they 
may appear entertained with a frivolous behaviour 


: 4 or converſation in the mean time. But probably they 
will cenſure or ridicule us for it afterwards. 


WEN you have occaſion to be among the peo- 
ple, and you will not be among them often, but 


f 3 | when you really 5 have occaſion, you will behave 


with affability always, with familiarity never; ſhew- 


; 1 ing ſuch dignity, that no man may deſpiſe you, and 
2 withal, ſuch modeſty, that every man may love you. 


In imitation of the humane apoſtle, you will become 


all things to all men without departing however from 


that unalterable integrity and uniform greatneſs of 
conduct, which he ſeems to point at when he ſays, 
if I ſeek to pleaſe men, then am I not the ſervant 
of Jefus Chriſt.” In a word, as the ſame apoſtle 


4 | expreſſes it with the greateſt juſtneſs, you will © ſeek 


* to pleaſe men for their good to.edification,” no far- 
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ther. To affect any other popularity than this, you 
will ever eſteem a poor purſuit, and to ins it, as 
poor an acquiſition. 
Tuls ſpiritual prudence of which I am. now 
ſpeaking, will likewiſe be of excellent uſe to direct 


you in your miniſtrations. It will teach you how to 
ſuit yourſelf to the different tempers, underſtandings 


and circumſtances of your people ; how to inſtruct 


the ignorant, rouſe the ſecure, confirm, the weak, 


comfort the mourners in Zion, whether in health, 
in ſickneſs, or at death, by applications proportioned 


to the capacity, and adapted to the caſe of each. It 
will teach you when and how to commend and to 


reprove ; never to do one without reaſon, nor the 
_ other without neceſſity, and always to do one with- 
out flattery, and the other without paſſion. 
teach you to avoid all perſonal reflexions in public, 


| which ſeldom do good, but often harm; and when 


you admoniſh i in private, to chooſe the moſt fit ſea- 
| ſons, and to ſtudy the moſt engaging manner, ſucha 
manner as may convince the perſon you are admo- 
niſhing, that nothing but faithfulneſs to God, and 
friendſhip to him, could induce you to uſe that free 
dom. 


WHEN you find it 1 in any inſtance, to 
expreſs a juſt indignation againſt bold or obſtinate 
offenders, the ſame prudence wilt teach you how far 


to indulge it, and in what inſtances to temper it 
with the patien.e of charity, and the meekneſs of 


wiſdom. It will teach you what truths the people. 
ſo as to 


are able to bear, and what they are not 3 


It will 
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prevent your flaſhing too much light into diſtemper- 
ed or weak eyes, and attacking popular errours in 
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would rather, rivet than remove them. It will help 
you to diſcern the different ſtages of the chriſtian life 
in which any of your flock may happen to be, and 
will lead you accordingly to miniſter ſtrong meat to 
men, and to feed with milk thoſe who are yet but 
k, babes in Chriſt. In fine, it will enable you ta take 
h, the moſt proper methods to perſuade your people, 
ed |} that there is nothing in the world which you have 

It 2 ſo much at heart as their welfare and that it is them 

$3 not theirs, that you ſeek. Indeed, if you can once 
2 perſuade them thoroughly of this, the ſucceſs of your 
2 iaftructions is in a manner certain; provided at leaſt 
they be accompanyed with the light and charm of a 

3 worthy example, and the powerful influence of oy | 
er to God for his bleſſing. 

Oh fir! what is there good or great, that may 
not be expected from the endeavours of that mini- 
ſter who, unlike thoſe hollow-hearted teachers inour 
2 Saviour's time (would to God there were no ſuch 
teachers in our's |) who, unlike them, does as well as 
1 ſays ; who preaches what he feels, and is what he 
£2 preaches ; whoſe ſermons are the tranſcript of his 
ſoul, and whoſe life is the enforcement of his ſermons, 
or rather a ſermon itſelf, expreſſing in a kind of ſi- 
£7 lent eloquence, more emphatic and prevailing than 
any words, the very pathos and ſublime of virtue! 
And how compleat muſt the effect be, when all is 
£2 crowned with frequent and fervent ſupplication to 


tod haſty or direct a manner, ſuch as by ſhocking _ 
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heaven for that illumination, aid, and benediction, 
which heaven never refuſes to them who ask it, and 


which will always lead them who obtain it, to ſtil! 


higher degrees of piety and uſefulneſs ! But it is time 


I ſhould turn myſelf to the people. 


You have heard, my brethren of this congregati- 
on, concerning the duty which hes upon your mini- 
ſter. If he perform that duty, as I truſt he will per- 
form it, in ſo doing he will be ſure to ſave himſelf, 
But he thinks not this enough. He is ambitious of 


_ ſaving you likewiſe. But remember, he cannot ſave 
you againſt your wills, or without your endeavours, 


He is ambitious of taking you all if poſſible to heaven 


along with him. But he cannot force you to go thi- 


ther, He is ready, chriſtians, to point out the road 
to you, to take you by the hand, and to encourage 
you in the way. But ſtill you muſt walk on your own 


fect. You muſt work out your own ſalvation with 


fear and trembling. | 
Fo inſtance now; you muſt read, hear, and me- 


ditate on the word of God ; you muſt worſhip him 
in your cloſets and familys ; you muſt catechiſe, cor- 


rect, and reprove your children, commit them to 
God, teach them to read and pray, and be good, and 
ſet them a godly example; you muſt repent of your 
fins, confeſs them, forſake them, and make b 


tion to thoſe you have injured; you muſt live ſo- 


berly, do juſtly, love mercy, and walk humbly with 


your God ; you muſt forgive your enemys, and do 


good for evil, do harm to no body, ſpeak truth to e- 


very body, ſhew kindneſs to one another, and do to 
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THE CHARGE. 1 
all as you would that they ſhould do to you; and 
when you have done your utmoſt, you muſt account 
yourſelves unprofitable ſervants, and fly from your- 
ſelves to the mercy of God, through our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt, as the great foundation of all your hopes in 


1 time, and of all your happineſs in eternity. 


Tris, my friends, this is your duty ; which you 


L I muſt perform with the help of God, every man a- 
[3 mong you for himſelf. 
1 ; you, to perform it for you? What, then, can he go 
to heaven for you too? Or can he anſwer for you 
g | 5 at the bar of God ? No, no He muſt anſwer for | 
; 3 himſelf, and you muſt anſwer for yourſelves. He 
muſt ſtand or fall to his own maſter : ſo muſt you. 
; I It is his buſineſs to tell you your duty: it is your bus 
3 I ſineſs to do it. You expect indeed he ſhould aſſiſt 

i IJ you in it : you expect he ſhould love you, inſtruc 
you, exhort you, pray for you: you have a right to 
expect it; and you may expect it. But hath he a 

right to expect nothing in return; no regard to his 
character, no attention to his inſtructions, no com- 

pliance with his exhortations, no concurrence with 
his prayers? Hath the great God a right to expect 
1 nothing in behalf of his ſervant? Think, ſirs, of what 
I am going to ſay to you. N 


Or is your miniſter, think 


You deſired this perſon for your miniſter; you 


took the proper meaſures for obtaining him; you 
perſevered in them with a commendable ſpirit. You 
. ſucceeded in your attempts. The great God hath - 
now given you what you ſought. 
be thankful to him? I hope you are thankful, Take 


Should 


you not 
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well the bleſſing you have received. If you {hould 
I he would puniſh you. Would he not have Jul 
_ cauſe ? Pray conſider. 
grounds, for what end is it? That you may reap 
bour, and expence, and hopes, you ſhould in fact 


| hath ſent forth one to labour in it, whom you have 
known, whom you have lived with from his very in- 
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gard for you, you have doubtleſs had many proofs ; 


_ affectionate choice. May not the Lord ſay concern- 


| miſerable vineyard, ſhould he have cauſe to chal- 
lenge thee, as that of old ; © wherefore when I look- 
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care then to ſhew it. I will tell you how. Improve 


not, the great God would then be angry with you. 
Perhaps he would take this bleſſing away. Certain- 
WIN you manure, plow, ſow, and harrow your 


the fruit of them, no doubt. This you do naturally 
and aſſuredly expect. If after all your care, and la- 


reap no fruits from them, would you not be griev- 
ouſly diſappointed and diflatisfyed ? No queſtion, you 


would. Chriſtians, the chief husbandman, Jehoyah FR terr| 


himſelf, hath planted a vineyard among you. He 


fancy; of whoſe good behaviour you have been 
conſtant witneſſes ; with whoſe minifterial abilitys 
you are entirely ſatisfyed ; of whoſe particular re- 


one in ſhort, who is your own tree, unanimous, and 


ing you, as he ſaid concerning his antient people; 
«< what could have been done more to, my vineyard, 
« that I have not done in it?? And may not I fay, 
as the prophet ſaid on that occaſion ; the Lord 
looks that you ſhould bring forth grapes'— Ah 
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ed that it ſhould bring forth grapes, brought it 
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oe forth nothing but wild grapes ;* producing only 
ile I forgetfulneſs of God, ignorance, unbelief, lying, 
ou. curſing; ſwearing, breach of ſabbath, injuſtice, in- 


in. temperance, ſelfiſnneſs, covetouſne ſs, envy, revenge 
juſt Read and tremble at the awful threatening denounc- 

| ed in the like caſe, If. v. 5. 6. And now go to: I 
your * will tell you what I will do to my vineyard : I will 
reap © take away the hedge thereof ; and it ſhall be eat- 


rally * en up; and break down the wall thereof; and it 
la- © fhall be trodden down. And I will lay it waſte : 
fact © it ſhall not be pruned nor digged 3 but there ſhall 
iey- come up briers and thorns. I will alſo command 
you 2 © the clouds that they rain no rain upon it'.— Oh 
ovah terrible words ! Oh dreadful calamitys! May you 
He of this congregation never know the meaning of one 
have by feeling the weight of the other! a 
Y in- 1 To conclude with my beſt advice to you : love 
been and honour your miniſter : liſten to his doctrines : 
litys pray for his ſucceſs : receive his counſels with plea- 
- re- {YE fure : ſubmit to his rebukes with meekneſs : reve- 
ofs; 4 rence your Creatour, your Saviour, your bible, and 
„and your conſcience : remember all theſe require you to 
cern- be good; that your miniſter was ſent to call you to 
ple; be good; and that if after all you ſhould not be good, 
yard, BE he muſt witneſs againſt you, and they will condemn 
lay, Lau © But, beloved, we are perſuaded better things 


Lord BR © of you, and things that accompany ſalvation, 
— Ah BB © though we thus ſpeak.” I ſhall ſay no. more, but 
chal- 


that I heartily wiſh your miniſter and you much 


look- comfort together in this world, and a joyful meeting 5 


cht it 
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Amen. 


h other for ever more. 
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THE END. 
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